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CHILD MANPOWER—AFTER THREE YEARS OF WAR 


Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


AJOR areas of activity for the immediate future are 
outlined by Gertrude Folks Zimand in her Annual 
Report. The Committee plans to support measures needed 
to accomplish a twofold post-war objective—keep young 
people out of competition with adults in the labor market 
and increase their educational equipment. These measures 
ate: (1) provision of educa- 


now working in war industries or in miscellaneous jobs 
will find that the market for their services has collapsed. 
It will be economically important, as well as socially Seas 
able, to remove as many of them as possible from competi- 
tion with adults in the labor market by providing some type 
of educational program for them. 

They will be more experi- 





tional programs adapted to the 

needs of young people who left 

school for employment during 

the war; (2) educational grants 

to young people who will lose . 
unemployment insurance bene- 

fits if they return to school; (3) 

16 year minimum age limits in 

all state laws for all employment 

during school hours. 


In discussing the need for 


economy, the Report gives fig- 
ures showing the magnitude of 
the problem created by the use 


ial devel t. 
war. By the end of 1945 there social developmen 





ing from 14 to 22 years, who left 


The war years have revealed increasingly 
that a large segment of public opinion 
tolerates restrictions on the employment of 
minors in depression periods when labor 
is plentiful, but does not really accept the 
basic premise underlying such legislation 
—namely, that it is essential to the welfare 
of children and the well-being of the state. 
Much remains to be done to assure to every 
child full opportunities for education and 
preparation for vocational life and ade- 
quate time for recreation and wholesome 


GERTRUDE FoLKs ZIMAND 
in the Annual Report 


enced and mature than young 
people of the same age who have 
remained in school. They must 
be planned for as adults and 
counselling service and educa- 
tional programs must be made 
available to them as adults. Their 
needs will be not unlike those 
of many young veterans. In fact, 
many of the younger veterans 
will be men who left school 
under 18 years and worked jn 
war or civilian industries until 
they were inducted. 


Educational Grants in 
Lieu of Unemployment 
Compensation 

The situation for civilian 
youth is complicated by the fact 








school for employment during 
the war years before reaching the age of 18 and before 
completing high school. Many will have had no more than 


| elementary school education and the majority will not have 


had more than two years of high school. Although no ex- 


| tensive studies have been made, data available from a few 


cities suggest that on the whole these young people are of a 
low level of education, a low level of ability and not espe- 
cially interested in continuing their schooling. 

A recent New York City canvass, by the Board of Edu- 


| cation, of 13,000 students who had dropped out of high 


school at 16 or 17 showed that 48% had been poor stu- 
dents, 37% had been fair and only 15% had been rated as 
good or excellent. In Philadelphia, 24.3% of the 16 and 
17 year olds who received employment certificates in 1943 
had completed grade school or less, 56.1% had completed 
one or two years of high school and only 19.6% had com- 
pleted three or four years of high school. The figures for 
other Pennsylvania cities were not very different. 


Need for Educational Programs 
After the war, a very large number of the young people 





that most of them, when they 
lose their jobs, will be eligible for unemployment insurance. 
In most states unemployment benefits are not paid to a per- 
son regularly attending school, on the basis that he is no 
longer available for work. Federal funds, administered 
through state unemployment compensation agencies, 
should be made available for educational grants to young 
people, otherwise eligible for unemployment insurance, 
who enroll in educational institutions. The amounts and 
duration of the grants should be equivalent to what they 
would receive under unemployment insurance if they did 
not enroll in school. . 


16 Year Minimum as Legislative Goal 


In order to prevent a fresh crop of children from entering 
industry after the war, the age limit in state child labor 
laws should be raised to 16 years for all gainful employ- 
ment during school hours. Only 13 states now have this 
standard; most state laws permit children to leave school 
at 14 if they secure employment. The legislatures in these 
states will probably not consider immediate adoption of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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“THE LONG ROAD” GOES TO WORK 


The Long Road, the Committee’s Fortieth Anniversary 
Report, is receiving a warm welcome from agencies, schools 
of social work, libraries and individuals, as well as good 
attention from the press. The following excerpts from some 
of the letters and orders which have come in indicate that 
it will be put actively to work in a variety of settings: 


AGENCIES AND LIBRARIES 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

We feel that this is an excellent report and we would like very 
much to place a copy in the hands of each member of our 
Executive Committee . . . if it will be possible for you to send 
us 18 copies... . Ruth A. Bottomly 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 

We would appreciate it very much if you would send us about 
a dozen copies of your report entitled, The Long Road. We 
think it a very fine publication. Mary Rice Morrow 


Minnesota Department of Social Security, 

Division of Social Welfare 

Would it be possible for us to have three more copies of The 
Long Road? We intend to review this book and have it appear 
in our January issue of our Social Welfare Review. This goes to 
our eighty-seven counties, and there will be a number of re- 
quests for it; hence we would like additional copies. 


North Carolina Department of Labor oie pon 
The Fortieth Anniversary Report is a most interesting study 
of the efforts made to secure better protection for children . . . 
and affords a wealth of information which will be of value to 
all of us who are working toward better protective legislation. 


. d 
New York League of Women Voters Forrest H. Shufor 


We would very much appreciate receiving three more copies 
of The Long Road for use in our office. Carolyn Green 


Office of War Information, Book Division, 

Overseas Publications Bureau 

The Office of War Information has established United States 
information libraries in the British Empire—London, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Wellington, Johannesburg, and Bombay. . . . Along 
with this project, we are also accumulating materials for use in 
the liberated countries. Do you suppose it would be possible 
for you to send us 5 copies of your publication, The Long Road? 


New York Public Library seat eeotiancie 
Please send to the New York Public Library 17 copies of The 
Long Road. Edith A. Busby 


DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY AND SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WorK 


Northwestern University, Department of Sociology 
I hope you can send me a copy of The Long Road for use in 
my class in Child Welfare in the winter quarter. Indeed, if you 


can spare enough for each student, I will make it required read- 
ing. Thomas D. Eliot 


Atlanta University School of Social Work 

This publication should be useful to us in the following courses 

presented in this School: Social Work with Children, Intro- 

duction of Public Welfare, Public Welfare Administration, 

Industrial Problems and the Negro, Social Legislation. 
Forrester B. Washington 


Boston College School of Social Work 


I am quite certain that this material will be helpful to our 
students, particularly to those who are studying Labor Problems 
and Relations. Dorothy L. Book 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Thank you exceedingly for the very interesting Fortieth Anni- 
versaty Report of the National Child Labor Committee. We 
shall ‘deposit this in our library where I am sure it will be of 
great interest and value for'a long time to come. 

Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Richmond School of Social Work 
We have received the copy of The Long Road and find it a 
very valuable source of information for our work. We are 
therefore wondering whether it would be possible for you to 
send us six additional copies of this publication. If so, we will 
be very glad to have them as we feel that it will be extremely 
valuable to us es 7 in connection with our child welfare 
courses. George I. Kalif 


Montreal School of Social Work 


We pene i with many thanks the copy of your report, 
The Long Road. This is very interesting reading for Canadian 
social workers. Dorothy King 


Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington 


Thank you for sending me a copy of your Fortieth Anniversary 
Report, The yar J Road, which has just arrived. I have read it 
with interest and am bringing it to the attention of the head 
of our child welfare division. Grace B. Ferguson 


National Catholic School of Social Service 


The material contained in your Fortieth Anniversary Report is 
welcomed by our students and in our library. - 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman 


NEW ORGANIZATION FOR 
CHILD WELFARE 


NEW organization, the Child Welfare Information 
Service, has recently been incorporated and estab- 
lished in Washington to serve as a clearing house on Con- 
gressional bills and activities of Federal agencies in the 


field of child and youth service. The National Child Labor § 


Committee participated in plans for the development of 
this Service which will be purely informational in func- 
tion, keeping national, state and local organizations in- 
formed on Federal legislation in order that they may take 
action if they wish to do so. The Service will not lobby 
of express any opinion on pending legislation. Any organi- 
zation desiring to keep in touch with Federal legislative 
proposals affecting children and youth may subscribe to 
the Service. Mr. Bernard Locker, formerly with the State 
Charities Aid Association, is the Executive Secretary, and 
the office is located at 930 F Street, N.W., Washington 
4, D. C. Mrs. Eugene Meyer is Chairman of the organiza- 
tion and George J. Hecht is Treasurer. 
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- CHILD MANPOWER 
(Continued from page 1) 


the 16 year standard, on the theory that available manpower 
should not be further reduced while the war continues. 
However, current concern about child employment and cur- 
rent fear of post-war unemployment should provide support 
for the enactment of this standard in 1945, to become 
effective six months after the termination of the war, as 
part of state post-war programs to stabilize employment. 


Laws and Enforcement in 1944 


Looking back over the legislative and enforcement as- 
pects of child employment in 1944, the new legislative 
concessions made were relatively few as compared with 
1943 (due in part to the fact that only eight states met 
in regular session and several of these had already enacted 
“dispensation” laws). On the other hand, a number of 
good bills were defeated and no advances were made in 
child labor standards though some gains were made in com- 
pulsory education laws. 


Illegal employment has continued its disturbing increase. 
The Children’s Bureau reported 3,658 minors in 1,308 
establishments found employed in violation of the Federal 
Act during the six months period ending January 1, 1944 
as compared with 4,567 in 1,722 establishments during the 
entire preceding year. State labor departments report simi- 
lar rises in illegal employment, and stress the special diffi- 
culty of enforcing the law in bowling alleys, theatres, 
restaurants, hotels and summer resorts. 


In the face of increased difficulties of enforcement, both 
Federal and state legislative bodies have failed to increase 
appropriations for child labor law enforcement, even 
though the number of children employed has trebled and 
quadrupled. Not only have very few states made any in- 
crease in the staff available for this work, but the continu- 
ance of pre-war salary rates for state labor department 
investigators has made it difficult to secure and maintain 
qualified personnel. 


A copy of the Annual Report will be sent on request. 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


WO excellent analyses of child labor in Pennsylvania 
have been made by Mr. Carl D. Morneweck, Chief of 


the Division of Child Accounting and Research, Depart- . 


ment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, and published 


| in the American School Board Journal. The study entitled, 


“Educational Level Attained by Minors Leaving Large 
Pennsylvania Schools for Employment,” in the May 1944 
issue contains figures showing a tremendous increase in the 
issuance of general employment certificates (issued to male 
and female minors 16 and 17 years of age in Pennsyl- 
vania). The schools studied were located in Pittsburgh and 
in 19 school districts of the second class (populations from 


| 5,000 to 30,000). These districts represent about 20% of 


the 16 to 17 year age group in the State. Figures pertaining 
to domestic service permits (issued to girls of 15 and 16) 
were available for Philadelphia and with their inclusion 
fepresent 38% of Pennsylvania's population of these ages. 
During 1941 general employment certificates issued 





totaled 7,929. By 1943 this figure had risen to 25,022. 
In the two-year period from 1941-43 the number of these 
certificates issued to boys in the districts studied had tripled, 
from 5,146 to 15,805. The greatest number of boys seeking 
employment in each year had completed the 9th grade. The 
number of girls shown leaving school for general employ- 
ment more than tripled, from 2,783 to 9,217, but the 
largest group in each year had completed the 10th grade. 
The greatest number of girls to whom domestic service 
permits were issued had completed the 9th grade in each 
year. The total of such permits issued in the 1941-43 period 
decreased by about one-third. 


A chart showing the relative percentage of boys and girls 
at each educational level when certificated for employment 
in 1941 and 1943 indicates that “in general the current 
educational level of the boys was not as high as that of the 
girls, in spite of the fact that the girls included minors of 
15 years of age in domestic work.” 


Another chart reveals that from 1941 to 1943 the 
greatest increase in general employment was among pupils 
who had not completed the 6th grade—1900% for girls 
and approximately 600% for boys. In every grade the num- 
ber issued was at least 200% to 300% of the 1941 certi- 
fication. Fewer domestic service permits were issued in 
1943 than in 1941 to girls who had completed grades 6, 
8 and 9. The greatest relative increase in these permits was 
for girls who had finished the 11th grade, about 314 times 
the number issued for 1941. “It seems tragic that girls so 
nearly through high school were willing to enter the em- 
ployment market as domestics,” the author says, suggesting 
that probably many of these girls took over home duties so 
that their enterprising mothers could enter employment. 


In “Occupational Patterns of Employed Minors in Penn- 
sylvania During the Past Five Years,” published in the 
October 1944 American School Board Journal, the author 
presents tables and charts graphically illustrating the in- 
crease in employment of minors by occupations.’ This study 
was made in the 2,546 school districts of Pennsylvania. 
General, farm and domestic employment certificates issued 
to minors, which in 1939 totaled 19,143, had increased by 
618.2% to a total of 118,655 in 1943. The vacation and 
part-time employment certificates issued in 1939 numbered 
7,125 and by 1943 the number had increased to 89,699, an 
increase of 1258.9%. 


In 1939 the number of young people employed full time 
in manufacturing and mechanical occupations was 31.2% 
of the total employed; by 1943, this group had grown to 
60.3% of the total thus employed. In contrast, 39.4% of 
the total were employed in farming and domestic service 
in 1939, but only 8.0% were thus engaged in 1943. Manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations employed a total of 
71,469 minors in 1943, an increase of 1195.7% over the 
1939 total of 5,977. Employment in office work rose per- 
ceptibly in 1943 and represented an increase of 1079% 
over the 1939 figure. Full-time employment in hotels and 
restaurants increased from 1939 through 1942 from 681 to 
4,285, but decreased to 3,680 in 1943. There was a rela- 
tive stability in the number of minors excused from school 
for farm and domestic service, 7,559 thus employed in 
1939 increased to 10,390 in 1941. Between 1941 and 1943, 
the number decreased slightly from 10,390 to 9,488. The 
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1943 figure represents an increase of only 125.5% over 
that of 1939. 


By 1943 the total number of vacation and part-time em- 
ployment certificates issued was 1258.9% of those issued 
in 1939. The greatest increase occurred in office employ- 
ment which in 1942 was 2616.3% of that for 1939. The 
rate of increase was not so great from 1942 to 1943. A shift 
of significance has been the increase in the number of cer- 
tificates issued for part-time employment in hotels, restau- 
rants, etc.—the 1943 figure of 6,067 was 1723.6% of the 
1939 figure. Another significant change was the shift in 
the proportion of boys employed as caddies which as re- 
cently as 1939 represented 39.9% of the youth between 14 
and 18 years of age employed part time and by 1943 was 
reduced to 1%. Evidently more profitable employment 
could be obtained elsewhere. 


In the summaries of these two studies, Mr. Morneweck 
concludes that: (1) If the present trend continues un- 
checked until 1950, the next Census may show a lower 
educational level for persons of 20 years and over than the 
8.8 grade average reported in the 1940 Census. Attempts 
by employers, school officials and parents should be made 
to have boys and girls work at least on a part-time basis 
rather than withdraw from school. (2) The schools have a 
present responsibility to offer these wartime employed 
minors a type of program which will better fit them for 
peacetime jobs and the accompanying necessary social ad- 
justment. (3) Probably few of these young people will 
return to the traditional day school. The teaching required 
for them will necessitate a different approach from that to 
which they were accustomed as day school pupils. This will 
constitute a challenge to educators to provide, through eve- 
ning schools and extension work, vocational training and 
general education which will enable these young people to 
readjust to peacetime employment. (4) Society has a re- 
sponsibility in helping these youths, who withdrew from 
school through patriotic motives or were lured by high 
wages, to adjust to their post-war problems and find other 
values to substitute for the high wages of wartime. 




























THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


YOUNG WORKERS IN THE WARTIME LABOR MARKET. The 
Child, November, 1944. 


Basic material on age, sex, school’ status, hours of work, 
and distribution of the 3,000,000 employed youths under 
18 is presented in this excellent analysis of data obtained 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in a special survey of 
the labor force made in April 1944. 


CHILD LABOR IN ILLINOIS. Charles E. Howell. Illinois Educa- 
tion, September, 1944. 


me He the grave child labor situation in Illinois today 
and brings out the fact that industrial accidents to minors 
rose 100 per cent as a natural consequence of the 400 per 
cent increase, in 1943 over 1942, in the numbers of chil- 
dren who left school to accept employment permitted by 
law. 


How To HANDLE A WoRK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM. John D. 
Hogan. Progressive Education, November, 1944. 


A brief, concise presentation of the factors which are im- | 
portant if a work-experience program, supervised by the | 
school, is to be successful. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF URBAN AND RuRAL PupPILs. Educa- 
tion for Victory, November 20, 1944. 


A short article containing two excellent tables illustrating | 
the problem of attendance of children 5 to 17 years of age 
in urban and rural areas. Important facts are: there are 
5,000,000 children in America who are not attending 
elementary or high school of whom 314 million are above 
the age of 5 years; there are normally 2 million high- 
school age children not in school each year; these, plus 
about 1,500,000 in this age group ‘‘who have entered em- 
ployment since 1940 because of the war, will help the’ 
unemployment situation if removed from the potential 
labor market after the war and kept in school until they} 
graduate.” | 
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DOES BOY'S JOB 


“For years the coal mine breaker boy has been a 
symbol of child labor. This job is now being done by 















the photo-electric cell.” (News item, Boston Post, March 
19, 1944.) 

Pin boys in bowling alleys are slated to follow the: 
breaker boys after the war when the newly invented) 
pin-setting machine will be put on the market. Between 
new inventions and a surplus of adult labor, the place: 
for school age children will be—obviously—school. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose 6...............000 in support of measures to kee . 
young people out of the post-war labor market and give 
them better preparation for the work of the future. ; 
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